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fl>p jfrtcnt>. 

The dav I first met my friend is clear in memory. It was early 
utumn Nature had given a sense of fulness, abundance, maturity, 
'" I came to the little city in which I was to live for so many 
years The midday sun of September made resplendent the greens 
of varying tints and flowers of richest hue on the campus. The 
birds that found a home in so many well sheltered nooks seemed 
to give me welcome as they caroled their song of joy. 

On such a day of gladness I met the woman whose friendship 
helped to shape my life, holding me at one with her in her work. 
I well remember her searching gray eye and finely modulated voice, 
with its tone of self-restraint I was in the presence of a quiet, self- 
poised, dignified, reserved, resourceful woman — a woman of leader- 
ship and command. Part of this came to me with the greeting, but 
a wider knowledge of her made clear what was then but an impres- 
sion. This self-contained woman, so full of expedients to meet 
every emergency, so clear sighted, and far sighted, including the 
future in her planning, seemed sufficient unto herself ; yet few who 
have ever lived clung, as did she, with the apparent sense of great 
need, to the close friends to whom she might speak as to herself. 
With a firm tread she could walk the way she had willed, even 
though the world about condemned, if only the few trusted friends 
had faith and hope and courage with her. 

Hers was a nature that keenly enjoyed the approbation of all 
who knew her, and yet, if this were denied her, could suffer uncom- 
plainingly, struggle mightily with opposition, work unceasingly, if 
t'ut the near ones saw and comprehended her purpose. In all these 
efforts she seemed to them never to spend herself, but to hold a 
lorcein reserve that was ready for the old and the new difficulty. 
S ie exercised the power of silence as no other that I have 
*H Her silent presence quieted all excitement. The rebuke 
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bound her to an invalid chair. The friend and bus.ness acqua.nt- 

ance gathered strength from her, and came again as one returns for 

warmth to the open fire when there is chill without. Those who 

were by her marveled at her boundless courage, at her great hope 

and faith, at her spirit of unceasing gratitude, at her large generosity 

that must share before she seemed to realize that she possessed 

a generosity that gave of means, sympathy, herself — the generosity 
that forgave all and forgot. 

The soul had had its conflict and won, but of this she did not 
speak. 

If mental grasp, depth of insight, broadness of outlook, strength 
of ».U, deS„„e„ess of purpose, restful courage, largeness of soul 
,. J*- o, greatness, then she was one of , he g^oln f 
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nors. Sbtmcr'0 lute an& ranorh. 

" May I be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony; 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense ! 
So shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world." 
It is not the intent of a memorial to tell the whole of a life. 
That which is written is to show the foundation of success, to dis- 
play the strong, essential elements of character, to trace to its 
source the power of influence, to demonstrate that achievement is 
the fruitage of endeavor, and that duty follows the law of sacrifice. 
The unrecorded, which transcends the written, is part of the 
surrounding atmosphere of good deeds from which all derive 
benefit, and which, like the air, common to all, sustains humanity. 
In this memorial of a life of service, self-sacrifice, and success, 
silence must represent the volumes that cannot be crystallized into 
printed words, but the inspiration of the life portrayed should help 
to carry on the work she loved. 

At Mijton, in Saratoga county, N. Y., August 21, 1826, a 
daughter was born to Rebecca Bryan and Jesse Wood. The 
father, son of Benjamin and grandson of David Wood, who made 
the first settlement in Milton, was a timid, reticent man. The 
mother, a daughter of Samuel Bryan and Martha Tallmadge, and 
one of thirteen children, all of whom died with consumption before 
middle age, was a "delicate, refined, ambitious woman, of superior 
intellectual ability, but very frail withal." The baby was named 
Frances Ann Wood, Frances being a favorite family name on the 
mother's side, because a relative named Frances Slocum, in Revo- 
lutionary times, was stolen by the Indians. From the birth of 
Frances, the mother failed in health. She, however, lived until 
Frances was ten years old. Caroline was twenty-one years older 
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She undertook by pruning to make it symmetrical, but each branch 
removed, revealed equal or greater deformit.es. Finally only one 
stalk remained, which the young horticulturist pronounced " more 
crooked than any other," so she heroically cut that down and grew 
a bush to her liking. 

Her love for books was early manifested. When 
"book peddler" came to the house, and she was < 
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Her love for books was early manifested. When six years old, 
a "book peddler" came to the house, and she was so enraptured 
with his books that she invested the whole of her first earnings in a 
volume entitled Watts on the Mind; of this she was very proud. At 
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of her age. She thougnt ana piannea aoout ner tuture tar beyond 
her years. Soon after her mother's death, her sister, who had so 
faithfully been nurse, mother, and housekeeper, married Mr. Nash, 
a prosperous young farmer, who had waited several years for his 
bride. fl"he home was changed, a housekeeper installed, and 
Frances now entered Stillwater Academy. The approval of her 
teachers was a source of pleasure, and she bent all her energies 
toward gaining highest scholarship. As a student, she was thor- 
ough, enthusiastic, and especially fond of the sciences. Her 
instinctive desire for information was so strong that the mere con- 
sciousness of something unknown was sufficient incentive to arouse 
ambition to acquire. She could not overcome homesickness, and 
when twelve years old prevailed on her father to allow her to keep 
house for him. He was delighted with all her efforts, and not 
sparing of his praise. / She made butter, cheese, raised chickens, 
turkeys, ducks, and geese in large numbers, managed the garden 
and fruit, and all the proceeds she saved to complete her educa- 
tion. She took great pains to learn the best way to do everything, 
and enjoyed both the indoor and outdoor responsibility. Thus was 
the foundation laid for the versatility in labor which characterized 
her later life. 

I When fourteen, becoming proficient in household matters, she 
decided that she could teach, in addition to discharging her duties 
as housekeeper. I With daily convincing proofs of her wonderful 
energy and perseverance, and knowledge of her excellent scholar- 
ship, she was engaged to teach in her home district. She continued 
these double duties until the homestead was sold and she, with her 
father, made her home with Mrs. Nash\ The two sisters were like 
mother and daughter, and their devotion was always very beautiful. 
Her next teaching was in a neighboring district, and Miss Gregory 
taught in the home school, boarding with Mrs. Nash. Miss Wood, 
as she was then called, rode " Greg" back and forth to her school. 
"Greg" was a magnificent, high-spirited horse which she had 
broken as a colt. She continued teaching until she had sufficient 
money to pay her expenses through a course of study at Albany 
Normal School, New York, entering the senior year on examina- 
tion, and graduating at the age of twenty-three in the same class 
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: years was known as Mount Carroll Seminary. 

"he 6* term opened May u, ,853, with eleven pupils, and 
with thirty. For the next term the demand for accommo- 
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sexes were admitted, and the new building was dedicated with 

twenty-five boarders and about twice as many day-pupils. 

As only one-third of the subscriptions had been paid, money 
for the building was borrowed from an eastern capitalist. The 
furnishings were far more expensive than anticipated, and at the 
expiration of six months the stockholders were confronted with 
interest coupons instead of dividends. The trustees, unable to col- 
lect unpaid subscriptions, became discouraged, and offered the 
building and furnishings to the not-discouraged principals for the 
contract price of the building, the free use of the ground for five 
years, and permission to improve the grounds, if they would 
promise to continue the school for ten years. At the end of five 
years the trustees would either pay for the added improvements or 
sell the land at a reasonable price. The proposition was accepted. 
In order to obviate questions of title which might arise on account 
of the transfer, a new charter was secured, vesting all rights in the 
new proprietors, who gave a personal note for $4,500, with interest 
at 10 per cent. These notes were ultimately paid by Miss Wood, 
who borrowed the money from her brother-in-law, Mr. Nash, after 
using the small inheritance which came to her from her father's 
estate. This was the beginning of the financial burden and man- 
agement which Mrs. Shimer carried through all the years of her 
connection with the school. The debt for the furnishings was 
voluntarily liquidated by issuing scholarships to those trustees who 
had assumed that portion of the original indebtedness. 

Improvements were immediately commenced on the grounds, 

fences built, and the "five-acre field," destitute of tree, shrub, or 

bush — except some hazel-brush — was dotted with evergreens and 

deciduous trees, whose towering tops and stalwart trunks are today 

landmarks and the pride of the campus. Fruit-bearing trees and 

bushes and vines were also planted with a lavish hand, although 

expensive and transported long distances ; yet the members of the 

"Seminary family," more than a quarter of a century afterward, 

were enjoying their fruitage. Flowers, walks, and drives attested 

woman's presence and intuition. Time lent its aid, and the work went 

on despite the oft -repeated prophecies of failure. Miss Wood knew 

13 
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th at year "«""*' thjrd and last addition was completed, 

b%7„?wMe ofl present "East Ha..," which again nearly 

doubled the number of rooms. 

This remarkable prosperity and growth of the school was 
due partly to economic conditions, partly to the advantages 
offered and the character of the school, but more than all to the 
personality of the founders and the supervision of Mrs. Shimer. 
There were no supernatural gifts to make progress steady and suc- 
cess permanent, only the ability and willingness to make the best 
use of those powers with which they were endowed. Success was 
the natural sequence of steady, painstaking, unselfish devotion to 
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a superior instructor, and particularly qualified to drill prospective 
teachers in Normal methods. Later. Mrs. Hazzen, by building up 
the music department, and Miss Joy, by developing the broader 
policy of modem education, were valuable coadjutors. 

When the school opened, and for years afterward.thcrc were few 

if any high schools or normal schools to train teachers. / Not only 

was there strenuous opposition, of a degree difficult to imagine in 

this age of co-education, to the admission of women to colleges 

and professional schools, but the pioneer population had little 

money to spend for artistic culture and higher education ; hence, 

for the majority, the intermittent, ungraded district school was the 

only source for an education. The Seminary, by providing a 

"home school" affording opportunities for advanced and artistic 

culture, and in providing a way for those of limited means to 

secure these advantages, created an increasing demand for its line 

of work by answering a demand. The established reputation for 

thoroughness in academic work, the reflex influence of the success 

of graduates and undergraduates in practical life, fostered by 

judicious advertising, drew to it a patronage from many states, the 

territory widening with the lapse of years. 

From 1869 to 1872 might be called the "transition period" of 
the Seminary, brought about by circumstances and demands. 
Mrs. Shinier was broad-minded enough to give the reins to those 
who showed special fitness to hold them. Different departments 
took shape under the direction of teachers prepared for special 
lines of work; thus by "specializing," a desire to reach higher 
standards and higher ideals was engendered and realized. A 
teacher said, after she left the school: 'It is not so much what they 
do at Mount Carroll Seminary, as the high ideals they try to create." 
I he course of study has always been in advance of the demand, 
even m special and technical departments, dating from the time 
'lien Mrs. Shinier brought the first piano into the county. 

I he mere acquisition of knowledge was by no means the 

<xt<-nt of its curriculum. Its underlying principle was that the 

training of intellect should be paralleled by the training of charac- 

With love of books, music, and art should be instilled ideals 

' sincerity, thoroughness, direct purpose, and self-reliance. A 
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health, habits, correct tastes, anc 

uplifting and strengthening. Reprc „ 

left the violator with a desire to reform, rather than humiliated 

and vindictive, but a pupil who, after trial and gentle admonition, 

was not in accord with the spirit of the school, and manifested no 

disposition to uphold the standard of required conduct, was 'sent 

home. 

The manual labor department, obligatory on none, but open to 
those desirous of economizing in expenses, enabled scores of self- 
supporting young women to enjoy privileges from which they 
would otherwise have been financially debarred, and also brought 
to the school pup.ls of superior ability and determination. In Mrs 
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uttered by one whose practice exemplified her precepts, exceeded 
in value loans and discounts. 

As most of the ministers in the West were " home missionaries," 
special discounts were made to daughters of all clergymen, and 
also, after the civil war, to daughters of soldiers. Free tuition in 
the normal department was given to one teacher from each county. 
Other things being equal, the positions of matron, housekeeper, 
and laundress were given to widows having daughters to educate. 
Pupils of creditable scholarship were privileged to give personal 
notes, drawing no interest for the first year, for a portion of their 
expenses. The value and wisdom of these various forms of finan- 
cial aid were evidenced by the number and class of beneficiaries, 
and by the faithfulness and promptness with which such obliga- 
tions were discharged. 

How wisely Mrs. Shimer planned, and how well the school has 
fulfilled its fourfold purpose, is demonstrated by the long life of 
the institution, the material growth in realty and patronage, the 
large number of graduates and positions filled by them, and the 
hundreds of homes, from Maine to California, happier and better 
for the discipline and training which had their origin in the simple 
rules and regulations of the Alma Mater. 

To those who have had experience in the building up and 
maintenance of private schools, it is a fact of considerable signifi- 
cance that, during the forty-three years that Mrs. Shimer was in 
charge of Mount Carroll Seminary, there was never an appeal to the 
public for financial aid, and not a dollar contributed to its support 
for which the giver did not receive a full equivalent, except the 
gift of the original five acres. While other schools of a similar 
nature were petitioning for endowments, employing agents to 
solicit funds, and, failing to receive, were obliged to close theit 
doors, she, hampered by the undeveloped condition and inconven 
iences of a new country, remote from supplies, with a large fatnil; 
to provide for, unaided by hearty co-operation of the communit) 
premonished on every side with assurances of failure, not onl 
established a good school, but maintained it, and made it a rem 
nerative enterprise and a recognized force in educational circh 
iterial development, while of utmost importance and uc< 
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unnecessary economy. Purchases of land, or unimproved lands 

taken for school indebtedness, were utilized in raising fruits, grain, 

and stock for the school consumption. Mrs. Shimer valued money 

and possessions not for herself, but for what they would do for the 

school. She had no desire for extravagant or ostentatious display; 

her tastes, habits, dress were marked with rare simplicity. 

Few of those who profited by the advantages of the school 
knew the cost in strenuous labor, personal sacrifice, planning, 
thought, and time (reserving daily a scant four hours for sleep) 
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others concerning her plans. sne seldom worked for immediate or 
short-lived results, hence those who were ignorant of, or did not 
understand, her motives, and those who were less gifted in fore- 
casting results, looked askance, or openly criticised projects which 
in the end proved to be the wisest thing which could have been 
done. She never rushed blindly or uninformed into any scheme 
Her ingenuity and resources were equal to emergencies. Kver 
day brought new combinations and peculiar tests. In 1857 ; n 
the midst of building, came the financial panic. Hills could not 
be collected, banks would not make loans, contractors failed to 
meet their agreements, laborers refused to work lest they should 
not be paid. Only the masonry and carpenter work was finished 
rooms were engaged for the ensuing year, and the date for open- 
ing at hand. Mrs. Shinier — then Miss Wood — bought painting 
materials, glass, and paper at wholesale, and glazed all the windows, 
painted all of the new building except the cornice, and painted 
and repapered most of the rooms in the main building. All was 
ready for the opening of the term. This work was in addition to 
the correspondence, bookkeeping, employment of teachers, pro- 
viding in advance for the year's food, fuel, and furnishings, super- 
vision of the manual labor department, and oversight of the 
grounds and garden. The chef d'eeuvre of her executive skill was 
in 1876, when bids for the construction of the last building were 
so much in excess of the money resources of the school, and the 
demand for room so urgent, as to tax to the utmost the ingenuity 
of the proprietor. The outcome was that the stone was quarried, 
timber cut, lumber sawed, and brick manufactured from land which 
she owned or purchased, by machinery which she bought for the 
purpose, and by men in her employ. She was architect, and super- 
intendent of all the details of construction, heating, ventilation, 
plumbing, and lighting. The building completed cost consider- 
ably less than the lowest bid. 

This glimpse of Mrs. Shimer's lifework speaks for itself. She 
was an extraordinary woman — extraordinary in the endowment 
of natural gifts — physical and mental vigor, unbounded enthu- 
siasm, wonderful perseverance, fearless courage, cheerful optimism, 
generous impulses, excellent judgment, and good common-sense, 
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d force to all she did. 



'"^rperpr'ally knew Mrs. Shime, The multiplicity of 
demands upon her time developed a conciseness, brevity, and 
directness in speech and action which some interpreted as stern- 
ness and austerity. Others thought her cold and unapproachable. 
Greater mistakes were never made, and could arise only from 
ignorance, for she was the most genial, affable companion, the 
sincerest and warmest of friends. 

Her many-sided character was too frequently judged from the 
standpoint of the observer. Those who met her in business rela- 
tions recognized her efficiency, executive ability, tact to achieve 
results, courage to face opposition, faculty to comprehend advan- 
tages or disadvantages ; but in such dealings they had no glimpse 
of the gentle woman, the motherly heart, the self-sacrificing, gener- 
ous spirit which prompted every action. They saw the clear gray 
eye scan critically a business proposition, or flash with resentment 
till : T , mCm ° f fair dealin ^ but the y did not see it when it 
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profits lo provide a way for deserving girls to obtain an education 
The genera! public viewed her lifework as one watches a gallant 
vessel breasting the waves ; but how few *aw the pilot whose hand 
nor night nor day, left the helm, but steered right onward in dark- 
ness and in storm, or the captain with chart, compass, and line 
making soundings to find a path mid hidden rocks and treacherous 
whirlpools, or the one who fed the fires and controlled the machin- 
ery. Those in her employ knew that she exacted faithful service 
with the least waste of time and labor; but they did not realize 
that it was the conservation of these forces, and making one thinjt 
help another, u hich was the secret of her success. They knew that 
when misfortune came, no time was wasted in regret or delay in 
restoration ; but even though they saw the Phcenix rise, they did 
not know with what heart-agony the ashes of disappointed hopes 
were fanned into flame. Teachers knew and pupils felt that the 
atmosphere of the school was charged with her enthusiasm and 
earnestness ; but they did not know to what extent the supply was 
kept up by the sacrifice of leisure, recreation, and intellectual pur- 
suits. For fourteen years she performed her share of class-room 
duties, and as a teacher her influence was especially felt. An 
enthusiast herself in study, she possessed a gift of imparting and 
drawing out the best in others, an influence undoubtedly greater 
than pupils realized at the time. 

It is not an easy thing to estimate her influence ; for that which 
goes into character and home life is less likely to be made a matter 
of record than many less important impressions in education, for 
they touch silent and unobserved forces, and are too subtle to be 
traced. Mrs. Shimer knew that much of her influence was "far 
from the madding crowd," that her returns were not sight drafts, 
that her books could not be balanced until succeeding generations 
should audit the accounts, but she was content to wait for the 
fuller recognition that time would bring. 

Only those who knew her most intimately were cognizant of 
her extreme reticence in matters relating to herself. Her sister 
died with cancer, and for more than thirty years Mrs. Shimer 
watched the approach of what she supposed was the same disease. 
An abscess on her side increased the fear. In later years she told 
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I oHcal than all the business of a year. On account of th.s 
sens.tiveness, pressure of business was an excuse to shr.nk more 
and more from publicity. Even when a frank, open explanation of 
facts and existing conditions would have vindicated beyond ques- 
tion her wisdom and good judgment, she suffered in silence rather 
than volunteer the statements. Neither did her retiring disposi- 
tion seek public recognition and honors, though she possessed gifts 
and acquirements which would have been an ample endowment for 
highest honors. It was enough that she knew how to make it 
possible for others to be happier, wiser, better. 

To her companions only she unveiled the softer charms of 
refined womanhood, the graces of sociability, the delights of con- 
versafon, the flash of repartee and wit. Though great in the 
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a pretense of friendship. Those in trouble or in need of sympathy 
k-ncw that no truer friend, no kindlier-hearted woman ever lived. 
Her life was not all -unshinc. yet ^he never turned the shadow to 
the world. The public knew nothing of her •urrows, for. with too 
much true pride to air personal matters, she never resorted to per- 
sonal explanations, deeming mere words puny weapons to vindicate 
from charges which the whole tenor of her life contradicted. Per- 
haps if sorrows had not come she would have been less a conqueror. 
Disappointment may have been the path to victories; as conflict 
roused her best and highest powers, so trials may have given them 
direction. 

The acquaintance with Henry Shimer began in 1855. He 
was a stonemason, and assisted in building during the panic, but 
his ambition, his mental ability, his energy and enthusiasm, his 
interest in science, his efforts in self-improvement, his zeal in 
church work, won more than a passing interest and approbation 
from his employer, and they were married in December, 1857. 
Although an instructor and lecturer in the school for several years, 
he was never a copartner in any of the responsibilities, burdens, 
or interests of the school. His tastes and predilections devel- 
oped in directions opposite to hers, his ideals being egotistic, 
and his ambitions finding complete gratification in his own per- 
sonal lines of work — his profession and scientific investigations. 
Another disappointment culminated in 1871, when the partnership 
with Miss Gregory was dissolved by her withdrawal. Notwith- 
standing Mrs. Shimer's great strength of character and apparent 
independence, being as intense in her attachments as in her work, 
she was peculiarly dependent on some one to love, some object of 
her affections who would reciprocate with sympathetic companion- 
ship. Therefore, to be left with the entire responsibility of the 
school, to undergo the ordeal of public comment and interpreta- 
tion, with no one on whom she could rely for encouragement or 
counsel, or to whom she could turn with an assurance of sympathy 
and congenial companionship — this was the darkest hour of her life. 
It was not toil or responsibility or doubt of success, but disap- 
pointment and the sense of isolation and utter loneliness which 
seemed greater than she could bear. She sought respite from a 
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cial results, for with her activity she could not be idle during the 
enforced absence of six months in each year. Investment followed 
investment, until Mrs. Shimer was considered one of the leading 
orange growers of the state, and her groves were unsurpassed in 
promise of large and permanent annuities. 

Quantities of tropical fruits from her groves were consumed by 
the Seminary family. I n January, 1895, when her orange crop was 
grated by the thousands of boxes, came a frost— "a killing 
an°d"«,iH reaChinga latitude affirmed b y tradition to be frost-proof, 
ground lik? a ? a r? " C ' e b%hU ' d Witfa fruit Which COVCred thC 
extent of her loss until ^ ^ ^ n0t kn ° W ° r realize the fuU 
transfer of the Seo^L', I l""* ^^ when ' after arranging for the 
>■ s *ie went South, and learned that the trees 



future finance, «ccmed a„.„r«l. ami ,„„ the 
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kcenl> . felt, for «h» "purse of Fortunatu,- w „ inte .^ - "'f™™« 
<)olver „f her ch.ld — the Som.nary _ when she could „ 
provide for its maintenance. With much of the v i K or o 
youthful days, she beffan to plan to retrieve losses, laborina >t^ 
siblc, more assiduously than ever, assert.ng again and again that 
had "no time to rest." An accident from which she never recov 
ered frustrated the execution of plans. Could she have had for active 
work the five years that were spent in helpless inactivity on he" 
reclining: chair, a larger part of the loss would have been recovered 
As Mrs. Shimcr approached her seventieth year, conscious of 
waning activities, and feeling the weight of responsibilities which 
she had carried for nearly half a century, her anxiety for the future 
of the school increased. It was her lifework, and she felt for it 
the strong, deep, deathless solicitude of a mother for an only child. 
To secure its perpetuity, a transfer of the school property, with 
twenty-five acres, was made in 1896 to a board of trustees, and 
the name changed from Mount Carroll Seminary to " The Frances 
Shimer Academy of the University of Chicago." It was her hope 
that, as her life waned, new energy and vigor would come to the 
school from its new environments, and it is a tribute to her that her 
passing away makes no break in the continuity of the school. Mrs. 
Shimer never revisited the school nor left her adopted state after 
she relinquished the title and management. A fall in February, 
1897, injured her hip; and, though confined to her bed and chair, 
she continued a large part of her business correspondence, and 
directed extensive interests connected with property both north and 
south. But years of unremitting toil and anxieties had taxed and 
exhausted her nervous vitality. There was no manifested disease, 
only a gradual decline of nature's forces. It was inevitable that 
one who had given herself so generously should herself be spent. 
The nervous shock attending a second accident hastened the end. 
With the change to the peacefulness and comparative freedom of 
private life, her intellectual and social gifts, which had been held in 
abeyance, were more prominent. The concise, decisive manner of 
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The residue of her estate constitutes a perpetual e^e 
Academy, being held in trust by her executors. Her interes * 
self-supporting girls is reaffirmed by the request that leniency 
be shown to those yet in arrears for school expenses, but she 
not impair their self-respect by canceling debts of honor. 

Dr. Shimer died in 1895, leaving his estate by devise to her i< 
educational purposes. She followed his desires in the distribution 
of his personal bequests; but the remainder, which becomes a part 
01 the endow ™nt of the Academy, was lessened by the litigation 
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sacrifice. 

Her remains were interred amid the -.ccnc= of her work and 
achievements. They rest in the quiet cemetery which overlooks 
the Academy and the intervening town. A monument of granite 
marks the spot; but the real monument of her life is on the oppo- 
site eminence, where towers the creation of her hands, heart, and 
brain. She has yet another memorial, an invisible one, whose 
inscription is written in "minds made better by her presence." 
What structure of stone or bronze, which seasons waste and time 
corrodes, can equal the imperishable monument of her influence ! 
Of the thousands of young persons who were to any degree molded 
by the influence of the school, now dwelling in every state of the 
union, and some across the seas, each is a part of her memorial. 
Each in her own experience can trace the lines of light that con- 
nect her life with the shrine of her Alma Mater. Many, looking 
back over victories achieved because of contact with a strong, 
intense, helpful life, may say, as did Charles Kingsley when ques- 
tioned how he was able to accomplish so much, "I had a friend." 
One pupil, speaking for herself, yet speaking truthfully for scores 
of others, said: "I wish I were able to find expression for my grat- 
itude to Mrs. Shimer. She will stand among a few others who have 
given me the highest view of human life and its possibilities." 

Her work was nobly done, an honor to the womanhood of our 
country. To a few only is a public memory vouchsafed ; but so 
long as this school exists, Mrs. Shimer will live 

"In minds made better by her influence, 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in triumph 
Over ignoble aims that end in self." 
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* 1 Mount Carroll Seminary, now the Frances 
Mrs. Shimer fo ? nd ™ and reta ined control of the institution 
Shimer Academy, ■" ^ nsfcrred t0 a board of trustees consisting 

SSS- Sa^ Co™.. » V., 
J! „ ** She was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Wood. She taught and studied at intervals until she was twenty- 
three years old, when she graduated from the Stillwater Academy, 
and the State Normal School at Albany, N. Y. She continued her 
chosen profession of teaching for two years, when, her health 
becoming impaired, she came West in the spring of 1853, landing 
at Mt. Carroll. In company with Miss C. M. Gregory, she opened 
a private school in an old brick building. The citizens of Mt. 
enroll p roj ect e d the plan of establishing a seminary by a joint 
stock company Aft Pr , , 1 •« 1 

-tmcted, so me of the stockh^H g "' ^ ****** ^ 

stockholders suggested turning the property 
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' aire and its accompanying infirmities, she transfe \i rea "°n 
,f the University of Chicago as affiliated Acad'' ^ "* 
rc ,ircd to spend her remaining days in Florida. Mr, Sh m¥ ' "^ 
, rcm arkablc woman, careful, conscientious, and an cir^Tc?** 
lian. She was a member of the Maptist church of Mt. Carroll 
The funeral was held in the Academy chapel at Mt Carroll 
November 14 The house was filled with friends and acquaintanc " 
The school sat in a body toward the rear. Some beautiful floral 
offerings were presented. The exercises were opened with an invo- 
cation by Rev. A. K. Parker, D.D., president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Academy. The quartette sang, " Abide with Me " 
The scripture was read by Rev. C. C. Lovejoy, pastor of the Meth- 
odist church of Mt. Carroll. Prayer was offered by Rev. Judson 
Kempton, pastor of the Baptist church. Miss Miles sang " One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought. " T. W. Goodspeed, D.D., secretary of 
the board of trustees, made the first address. He prefaced his 
remarks with resolutions that had been adopted by the board of 
trustees in a special meeting called for that purpose. These reso- 
lutions recited the services that Mrs. Shimer had rendered to 
education for women in the West, and laid emphasis upon the 
contribution she had made in the development of the character of 
the great number of pupils committed to her charge. The resolu- 
tions made grateful recognition of the financial assistance as well 
as the considerate attention given by Mrs. Shimer to the Academy 
since she had given up its control. Dr. Goodspeed went on to call 
special attention to the greaj^ tel T at h of time during which Mrs. 
Shimer had followed her chosen work, and emphasized the great 
usefulness of the work she did in dealing with pupils in the forma- 
'ive period of life. 
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enjoyed her conversation, and the president of the John B. Stetson 
University, who held her in the highest esteem. No good cause in 
Florida came to her in vain. The great sorrow of her life was the 
destructive freeze which in a single night carried away thousands 
of dollars' worth of property in the shape of orange trees, and made 
it impossible for her to do as much as she had hoped to be able to 
do for the Academy that bears her name. The quartette then sang, 
and the benediction was pronounced by the Rev. J. H. Grim, of the 
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"'*" , hat night. Did the soughing spruce and pines know that the 

d that had planted then, was .n their midst again ■, A|)d ^ & 
ha " lt thev ™»"S their ar,ns and si K hcd as the chill west wind 
' ed .Kolian strains among their branches, did they sing the 
, auiem of the woman, who, when but a girl, had changed a corn- 
fid into a grove where singing birds might nest ? We know not 
but we know that within the walls of the old Academy that night 
t ^ ere was quiet mourning at the loss of one who had taught dumb 
lives to sing. 

Half past ten on Thursday morning was the hour at which 
friends of the deceased and friends of the institution that bore her 
name assembled in the hall which contained her silent form to 
consider her worth and works. The city's business houses had 
closed for the occasion. The concourse was composed largely of 
Frances Shimer students, past or present, and their parents and 
friends, so that the company had more the spirit of a family 
gathering than of a public assemblage. 

On the platform before the life-size oil painting of Mrs. Shimer, 
sat Drs. Goodspeed and Parker, representing the University of 
Chicago; Dean W. P. McKee, Revs. Wells and Philips, former 
pastors; and Revs. Grim, Lovejoy, and Kempton, local pastors. 
Each of these had some part in the appropriate exercises of the 
hour. The addresses were made by Dr. Goodspeed, Dean McKee, 
Rev. E. Wells, and Rev. J. P. Philips. These addresses were 
orthy of the character whose strength and achievements they 
praised. The music was furnished by Misses Mary Miles and 
Nellie Foster in solos, and the Miles quartette, and all blended 
well, both as to selections and sympathetic rendering, with the 
other parts of the memorial service. 

At noon the procession of carriages moved through the streets 
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The pastor, Rev. Judson Kempton, read a letter written b m 
Shimer two years ago on the occasion of the church Roll C 11 T 
which she gave the society her note for § 1,000, under terms' b" 
which its interest would accrue to the church as long as it exists 
In a few words the pastor commended this action as being far- 
sighted and wise, and referred to her other gifts, the organ, and a 
large subscription at the time the building was destroyed by a 
cyclone, and also to the fact that Mrs. Shimer was instrumental in 
organizing the Sunday school, and was for years its superintendent. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Edmund Wells, of Florida, 
for eight years pastor in Mt. Carroll, from the subject : " Honor 
to Whom Honor is Due." It was thoughtful in its summing up 
the lifework of Mrs. Shimer ; it was in good taste in its eulogy; 
it was striking and interesting in its illustration, and it was heard 
with appreciation by many old acquaintances and friends of the 
speaker as well as by those who composed the usual Sunday morn- 
ing congregation. The music of the memorial service was espe- 
cially worthy of note. Mr. Judson Miles sang a short opening tow. 
"Who Shall Abide," which was followed by the "Gloria 



cially worthy of note. Mr. Judson Miles sang a short opening . 
"Who Shall Abide," which was followed by the "^'^^ 
Miles Quartette sang an anthem, "God of My Life. ^ ^ ^ 

•no, Father, Lead Me;" and at the close of the sen - 
'Hark.Hark, My Soul," by Miss Nellie Foster anc* M" J- 



m tfooPspceD, ».».. of tt bc 
i* i»p ^' l<r« of (Cbtcago. 

**** 'tPnl^j; considerable re.uctance and 

t . on th^ occa^n ^ of . ntimate pe ! knowledge 

' <men<. ^ caUSC hrt not more than four or five times, and 

«*£%£* ' -J. *J officially. And while I do not. 0n 

1 Mr ,„ f »hat f" rmal ^ " aUv and perfunctorily, but with real 

r :::'-- ^ k rfi > «. * <- e f ° r those to *^ ^ 

'",\«t I « nn0t bUt " d h^r well. It would be impossible for me 

^ her long * nd love " of her life and character as they were 

t0 speak with ,nte "* d5 . but , looking at her career as the world 

knom n to lon fc T " t ' me re ^ ed w lth the large usefulness of her life. I t 

knows it. I * m "" P [ . k _ the large usefulness of such a 

it hi. life that 1 wis.. 

Iifc ,, t us consider, in the first place, the many years she gave to 
the work to which she devoted her life. I think we may consider 
thirty years a full day's work for the ordinary life. It is only now 
and then that one continues his labors in one calling for forty 
years. It is so exceptional as to cause one to wonder when one 
labors in the same field of effort for half a century. But to Mrs. 
Shimer it was given to do the still more exceptional thing of giv- 
ing fifty-five years of labor to the cause of education. Surely such 
a life must have been one of large usefulness. 

Consider, in the second place, the nature of the work she did. 
All honest labor is useful. I often think, as I pass along the 
-^s of the cay and see thc bootblacks and the newsboys pur- 

3* ZZt^ n —3-nd useful service they a'e ren- 
B ° ttle community. The - 



e community the f ' merchant conducting the exchanges 

st useful ser'vice "b™" """^ ^^ f ° r the WOrld ' these d ° 

y those who train m "'.' after a11 ' ,he noblest service is done 
-..„i. dln the miTtd .-l 



)f th 
most 



service 

evelo Pch a ra c te r " ] : nt ^ 1 " lirH! mt0 an inst rument of power, and 

the divine. This is the work of 
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tea cher. Th,, w M the work of M „ Sh 
fining '"e intellect. „f c u l tivati ' ?*»«er. T 

form ,t ,„to beauty and n obIci f es ^-««r. a nd "^ »« 
[h3n fifty years of labor. This ^ ^ M« * hi ^...g* 

Let us recall, in the third p| ace h 
re3 ched and benefited. Nearly ha | f » n Umber ^ 

,„,, s choo . to, _ perhaps ten year, bcfore £ JJ *« ««*,„„* 
and had already helped many to a lar K er and L * "" '"<*'"* 
great work was done here. Here she built u„T. '"' Rut "« 
, ng school. Here she gathered a corps of earn!, T' a, " , n ° Uri5h - 
^homshe reached her pupils. Some of thes m% thro "gh 

ha ve known were women of such beauty and n&b Tw^™ Wh ° m ' 
that they must have helped and blessed everv »J i' Character 
under their care. And their pupils were not'n V " me 

score, but by the hundreds and the thousands * by the 

The mother who trains her children up into worthy men and 
women lives a beautiful and useful life Her r-h;i^ 

t-iiiiuren rise ud anH 
call her blessed. And who can measure the usefulness of the 
teacher and the organizer of education who sends out into the 
world hundreds whose minds have been cultivated, and whose 
characters have been ennobled through her work. This was the 
work Mrs. Shimer did. She reached, she helped, she blessed, she 
prepared for useful living hundreds of pupils. 

Let us remember, in the fourth place, that her work was done 
for these pupils in just those years during which the character is 
formed. It is the mother, the Sunday school, the teacher, those 
who work with the young, who cultivate the fruitful soil. 

At the battle of Alma the allied army advanced against the 
Russians in two columns, the French on the right, the English on 
the left. Lord Raglan, the English commander, rode forward 
with his staff between the two wings toward the center of the 
enemy's position. The battle was raging on either side of him, 
hut, meeting no opposition, he advanced until he came out on ■ 
hil ltop, far in advance of his line of battle, and looked down on 
the flank and rear of the Russians on either side. Ordering up 
l *o guns and opening fire on the Russian flank and rear, 
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j won the day. In the gr eat 
hi' foe 'T^rld the teacher of the you nR 
n ,h ' ".„, f vantage. Mrs. Shirner 
,l "* f She wrought amon K those who 
us t that period of life when 



b*" »o»* „ the »" , ,„ e iusi i"-- r -.-., 

K«"" „„rk a" 1 ""* „• year? °, •„«, formed, when character can 
did "< r * cn I" '"""habits are l-e-ng f shc nad sought to do 

-i^i-iis - d r£i- - .-■«-. b« she 

""* ,. cs.lv ""** w ould " aV H e train these young minds in 

*.V '^.nd only £*£, hearts good thoughts and 

^-^inrfil^'^young lives .nto likeness to the 

^ learning^ ^ (q m0 | d »*-> lab ored with every advan- 

«**" C'"h« c for " ,a , tiV m C jt"«aes of young lives were molded 
divine. "^ ih . s scho ol mui^ 

ta * C ' '"', and P ur,t >' a " d T ^ nlace how such an influence as this 
l " t °,!: a :; confer, ,-- Ibc >as ^ wiU recall that liule boo k 



Let us i 



Many 



m u,ti P lie 5 itself 'or goo- ^ ^ „ r«. which tells how 

ol Ed «rd Everett »" ^ wlvcs toge ther to attempt to win the 
ten noble souls banded ^ ^ ^ wag tQ find ten others tQ 

world to noble living. ^ ^^ hundred to find ten more, and 

join the movement, an ^ ^^ q{ tfae teacheri of the 

thus the world was to B ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ save ^ 

^ArtCT^ ^ and d.vine lives it sends out 

1 the world, it multiplies its influence for good. Thus was the 

influence of Mrs. Shimer multiplied and carried far abroad. Her 

influence for good, her usefulness, is not to be measured by the 

direct work she did for individuals. Out from under her influence, 

and inspired by the high purposes born in this school, went many 

who trained up families to honor God and bless the world, teachers 

who carried blessing far and wide, missionaries who turned many 

to righteousness in the distant places of the earth. Through all 

these and many more besides, she of whom we speak today has 

sent her mfluence for good around the world. She has laid down 

haJhd ' ;V hr ° Ugh ■*" these ' and though all those whom they 

while the world stand" ^ UVC f ° r g °° d a " d f ° f G ° d 
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flP prcfl» W 2>can William p. n>c*ce of tbc franco 

lT was my privilege to enjoy the hospitality of Mrs Shim., 
her home in DcLand, Fla , for a week in the winter of '.8gQ-,Qoo 
Beyond that, the letters I have received from her comprise all mv 
acquaintance with her. I cannot, therefore, speak out of the full- 
of experience as others can and do. 
Mrs. Shimer's life suggests to me, in general, what a woman 
ffl ay do (or women. When she began her work the colleges of the 
Christian world were closed to women, almost without exception. 
She was a pioneer in offering to women the advantages of the 
higher education. She was one of the few to foresee the necessity 
that this should be done for the advantage of the home, and of 
society at large. With what success she carried out her idea we 
all know. 

Her long and industrious career is a comment also on the life- 
giving qualities of work. She worked incessantly. I am told that 
much of it was done in the open air, and this fact doubtless 
increased her physical vigor. She gave a vast amount of time to 
the details of general administration, to matters of business merely. 
And her work continued almost to the very last. The arduous and 
long continued toil, however, seemed to furnish food on which she 
grew. The more she worked the greater her capacity for work 
became. 

Her life furnishes an instance in which self-sacrifice became 
second nature, and was practiced for the love of its fruits. Display 
and ostentation had no place in her ambition. She lived with great 
simplicity; she never indulged herself ; she practiced frugality; and 
as a result she had means left to help aspiring people. The wealth 
she might have employed in luxury and show she used to enrich 
the lives of young women. It cost her much to do it, but she 
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•nuch did she re J oice in 'he 
^cfice ■ *°^ see accu mulatin K in these 

. „k <•' '' ** !•• •I' *'" ' v of the mind. 

S^^T"" ft ro"-* p"p°r of her ,ife 

„ ■* "•' "ICh^ ,h % he «,« * re3t » a " sfaCt ' 0n ° Ut ° f 
No doubt, also, she bettered 
, u» j no*" .» u/ork she did with 



hef-" 



hrr*" 



, hf 



Che ffot irreai .™ — ~ — ~. 

- N o doubt, also, she bettered 

, ,na P°* C ' |JN earnest work she did with 
Km one e» n ' — >h r cloingr of the work 



, an" r , ,(,<■ earii«--" 

■ nC "" taHtt in the doing of the work 

,h'o«« bccomi"!? work for herself, and even 

"..' •« *" ,M. out of it. the fact rema.ns that 

re I**" '" " sCorcs and hundreds of young 

'"«r°and better. She m.n.stered to 

. ogroV . S tr..ng . ng to develop the very best 

She hB'P ed the y 

s anew the stirring truth that life may 
Such a life announce' , to ^ ^ J{ js one thing to w ; n life 
be multiplied through tho ^ ^^ survives we cannot doubt| 
eternal for one's self. ^ ^^^ And it is wort hy of special 

but she lives a larger ^ ^^ Qf ^ rea[ teacher does not 

mention here that t e 8"^.^ but in encouraging the pupil to 
con515l in .mpartmg ^ ^ ^ ^ shimer imparted ^ 

r*5.^ ■* d;d more: she h ei r bI : d f™ ; f ° H e ; elop 

powers which they possessed, powers wh.ch she herself did not 
possess. She was not a musician, but she brought teacher and 
pupil together in such a way as to produce music in others. She 
blessed others, therefore, in imparting her own strong, self to them, 
and in enabling them to express the best within themselves. 

We inherit her name and her work. In this place, where her 
life's labors were done, her memory is precious. 



To ,»AY ours " » common sorrow »rul » common , ov f 
, cor.'"""' los! ' am1 * comn " >n l»<»'««.on. How Wen ,w° U "JT 
..ou" « hcn hc d ' C " ' f ° r U,C mcn,or y of ««ch is precious 

The vase breaks: the perfume remains; the work-r fMW 
)>av , but the work K ocs on ; the clock that strike, out the iW n j~I 
hour, ushers in a new one. A K oo,l life passes from among us bu. 
jts perfume and influence abide, and its ending here is its be K in 
nil ,jf otherwhere. Our dear friend, the strong and beautiful life 
, hc tireless worker, has gone from earth; but her works remain, and 
into some place in our Father's home she enters for fuller life and 
further service. No well -spent life or service end or are lost, for 
,| 1C "beauty of the Lord our God" rests upon them, and He estab- 
lishes the work for such upon them. Work together with God 
cannot perish, and the life that is hid with Christ in God is life 
eternal. To us there is a present loss, but a permanent possession. 
And, now, what shall I say? What need I say? What can I 
say? It is true that out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaks ; but there are times when the abundance makes it hard for 
the mouth to speak the word that shall be fitly spoken. The short- 
ness of the time and the tenderness of feeling add to the difficulty 
of choosing one's words wisely; but, however it may be, at this 
time I shall certainly not speak of the poverty of ignorance, but of 
the richness of knowledge. She was my friend, I have known her 
long and intimately; known her to esteem, to love, to trust. Hers 
was a strong personality, distinct and impressive, seen in whatever 
light and from whatever point of view. 

It is not for me to speak of her public life and work as educa- 
tor and philanthropist, though I could gladly do so. This has 
already been appreciatively done, and it is for me to dwell upon 
that which is less conspicuous and noticeable, but none the I 
real, upon that which was true and womanly, her kindnetf 
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, rtt |y thought and spoken of a , 
r «•»." fr e 1 u . ma ker or accumulator of 

„em.-v *!?*£**" th -H«"cL.ful in the planning and 

srs« -r^-- in,en,c a i i« — morc ,han , the 

wiv; « nd *** ^- »ff» ir?; " ., , seer of visions, a dreamer 

^C^^T^- ; '- ntal Way \ bUt Q n theUUe 

»«" " C " „. ear " eSt endeaVOr ' and 

»< dre,,T "^. iW ' lcad5 '", V I »nd successful work that she did 

»" d n " ble "ZL ^ ,T,*i*» »*«'• the seeking to attain 

hopefu' c***^ but the '°""^^ jtleall of maidenhood. She 

* rr* ^ ,hc "TS^'-""- ar,,M,,ls * childrEn ' youth - 

r , " , d m evcrv.hin (? «•■»' ^J shr [,bs, and trees were loved by her, 
a « r'oucrs, vegetable, ^ ^ ^^ grew , nto strength 

^"d.Tcv ^'"^T^als who ever knew Mrs Shimer not 
£2* ASrC ^^ru was a well-known fact that she 
t0 have one for a I* ' jrited| un trained horse and subdue 

loved to take a s j"^j* ° er f ' riend an d willing servant. Parents, 
him, making him ^'^ for children in the home, and of their 
as myself, k ,er fa her whole Iife energies were in a 

affrCti ° n /" r u t forth in witness of her love for and desire to help 
,'Z ^For those with whom she l.ved and whose affairs she knew, 
she retained a keen interest until the last ; and the home she made 
for, and kindness shown to, the Rev. T. W. Powell and wife, are 
evidence enough to show her love for the aged as well as the young. 
She was generous and helpful to those in need, and extended it in 

such a way as not to weaken and pauperize the recipient, but to 

strengthen and make self-reliant. 

She loved her school. The Seminary was at once her child and 

her kingdom. The one she sought to nourish and care for; and in 

the other she ruled and sought to extend its reign and influence. 

S*e loved her church. In its early days she was an active worker 

duties"ebl'V U " daySCh ° 0li ^^ by reaS ° n ° f oth ^ increased 
-tively ident.fied wi'Cs work "^f retandiB K* she was not so 
interested in its welfare '' She '° Ved Jt and WaS 

When that dark day c 
house of worshi ; ' ame t0 us . and our loved and beautiful 

P ' the touch, became a ruin, Mrs. 
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< hirn <T «rotc At once from her home ,„ I> cUuu , 
„ offer of ^ncrou, financal a„l towarfl reh(lildj °' °* c 
' ' sh oun until the work was fin.shcd. and , ,n, ««t 

Tl.VM - i,h Wh ' Ch BhC CounseI ^ «nd pianos, f or h ' 7" ^ 
/, our beautiful pipe or R an. Her appreciation ot lhe « : ""™» 
* the Woman's Aid Society was shown by kind word, Zl d ° nC 
oU , deeds. 

Sn e loved Ml. Carroll. She chose it for her hom c • here . 
lived, here she worked ; and she made the name of Mt Carroll I 
bc known honorably the world over. The keenest suffering she 
cvcr had, and she had many things to give her pain, the most 
severe suffering of all she ever bore, was that *he was misunder- 
stood by so many among whom she lived and whose welfare was 
dear to her. 

Mrs. Shimer was known and loved best by those who knew her 
bes t. They are the ones who feel most grateful for companionship, 
and most keenly the sense of loss at her passing away. 

Would we learn in part the result of her long life and work, we 
need but to look around us. 

Would you see her monument? again look around you, for it is 
the Frances Shimer Academy, and the large number of those whose 
lives are larger and nobler because of her life and service. She 
was not only a worker, but an inspirer of other lives. Let me cite 
two illustrations by way of example : Some years since, at the 
Baptist State Association, where I had made some remarks in ref- 
erence to the Seminary and Mrs. Shimer, its founder, the president 
of Creal Springs College thanked me for speaking as I had done, 
and to my inquiring as to her acquaintance with Mrs. Shimer, she 
replied, with animated face and voice : "Why, she is my model, my 
example ; it is because of her that I have been able to do the work 
I have done. I was once a pupil at Mount Carroll Seminary." 

Again, last winter in a village among the mountains in western 
North Carolina, I met a woman whose good name and usefulness 
as teacher, wife, and mother, I had heard most highly recom- 
mended, and to my surprised delight I learned from her that she 
was a pupil of the Seminary, and that Mrs. Shimer had been to her 
an inspiration for noble living and service for others. 






Those who have preceded me have le„ 
the last day of our departed friend came under m * ^ Hut " 
feiv words may be permitted concerning a tim , ' 0b ' erv »t,on. » 
„ere gathering and the twilight mer K ed gently int 'LL^ » h » do »» 

It seems g.ven to some souls to attain success in'th T^' 
because great things were expected of them Oth P ur5u »'». 

• te of difficulties, and omens of failure, and so™ ZlZT* '" 
s ition as a bird mounts the air by beating it down At all ° PP °" 
worldly achievement was attained through some of these exDeT^ * 
A un ity of a.m that wins, commands our admiration And th'cT h 
the life has departed, the work remains - — - 



a memorial of unselfish 



devotion to education. 

Such lives are generally misunderstood while they live. A con- 
centrated aim with tireless energy is forceful in one point. The 
lens gathers light and heat to a spot that burns. A shadow lies 
about the image of the sun within. If you are accustomed to look 
at the large space deprived of the solar energy, you ignore the 
concentration of power beyond the shadow. Do you estimate your 
lifework by the shadow rather than the point of light? 

Xenophon speaks with evident admiration of an act of Cyrus 
the younger, who, when he received a large sum of money, "did 
not lavish it upon himself." You all know that the friend we 
honor today with our sorrow and appreciation, did not use her 
possessions for personal gratification. But why not? May I not 
do with my own what I will ? Yes, if you will be rich. Yes! if 
you desire to "fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in destruction and per 
dition." How many personal gratifications did her life need ? A 
few. A refined taste, with means to gratify its cravings, was con 
tent with a few, that opportunities of others might be eniarfW 
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n CV^ '• rw, S'^ , » l " d K r " pe ,ruit "h hang " 

h «»in.i»« ,tl, *,h«rq»« rter,,0 d »n with a young harvest. 

s^^r, rt2w *- - %-«pp ie far,n is y, f eldin , g 
-:^^^;^:--- efinedta -- epre£erred - 
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-;, "°£« wcrc ' 5 K«* commanded her energ H es 

"." Th,, l «""" ,l0n r t Ind in her dec.imng years. Her 
. ._ ; i. ,» her earlier* horizon that bounded 



an 



„,| .oils. .« her earlier - . ^ hoHzon that bounded 

d hopes •"" . ,.. d forward, beyo- _ 1J— nf lifp rnmpa 
B ,-repro|et tcu 






t0 other lives. 



Xblti !<!*■ °^ ''* e comes 



° °T ,iull in her own way, and you 
h , r *f *' ' „u, nut ici "* SK " j j i 

r^A She wrought oui f ntere d and unla- 

merited. c „ h ,, nc j A cold wave rolled over all 

AdlSaSterbe 1::,tTden groves. The trees were killed. 

the fair lakes ana Today is the morrow of 

"""vSSSTSi- i hopes are turned to despair. 

5. tht the supreme disappointment? To selfish souls it might 

have been. But with her it was the loss of ability to carry forward 

plans for enlarging the work of this institution. But having the 

capacity to endure losses with equanimity, she began to retrieve 

vanished values. The soil remained, the sunshine, the rains — and 

God. But in the midst of these new hopes, the end came. Do 

such motives and aims belong to sordid selfishness ? Their issues 

are before the judgment throne of the All Merciful. 

What esteem did she command in a new community, among a 

^:t::r r :ty to i n i Ask the man with the hoe 

and wa ? es „1 f t' WM S1Ck fr ° m Cold ' but was c1 ^ anew, 

* .o's rc,: h :r h '::r;,,»; ; . -• • - r y» u „ g My 

Stetson. Or, the banke pursued her studies, in 

«** her personal ministriT- the u merchants - The lady librarian 

' ^ «^CZ L ^ h ° USe ' When her dutie. 
f ' er ** for one of hi 



[ier- 



5 own flock 



' m across the street, sorrowed for 
bc facu 'tyof the Uni verity, and 
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the Fortn.ghtly Literary Club estepm „ 

Rev . Mr. Stewart, chaplain U. S N " ' her ^endshio , 

bor and intimate friend, spoke befitf ' rCtired ' h " ne a P " Vi '* 

the departed. The sinking Was £"j "* w °rds of 1B !^ eSt "eigh. 

„ usl c of the University '"""'bed by the c fw.tio n of 

AN of these, of diverse rank in th nse ™at ory of 

desi red to know what p roo f of thejr J£^"*d intellects 

w render, at any time and especial!,. ;„ ( ?.^ ey mi ght be p—^' 

Gratitude for human *£*£**** »*■ n lrmien / -' m '«««« 

became more evident in the last days aL^ g °° dne " of G „ 

the re always, yet, like the sh; ^ Although this g race ' 

them Ull the n.ght came and the *£ ^ ^ you o.^^ 

Th,s may not be the pl ace to s J. ° sed - 

possible the things she achieved For th * SSOci *^ that mad 

one knew better than our departed fr.V 7?* ^^ with «s No 

resuit was their efficient co-operation J? ^T — y for" 1^ 

and chensh the cause for which she * ^ooves us to sustain 

your hearts; that with clear spiritual ™L fjf "l^ Ca ' m s °^e 

may continue the ministries of thls f J™ *"<[ ^ resolve you 

power of an endless life. «««t,tut,on that lay hold on the 



gram t* B , „„„- God to take to himself 

' „l«»ed Alm*"^ vVood Shimer, the trus- 

"£ taW ^J following statement: Mrs. 

tht founds of .h>'-; o „ record'"* jbuted no t a l.ttle to 

t- *"" * , P „r»no" ui * ful " ho -thcr states. By her thought 
I" ,n •" »onjf »" , , hl5 s nd <»l *' tn rrintr ibuted toward 




'^f^Acadernywh.ch^ an jmportant and 

'"h "I" "cr charaC ' Cr lr iflleultics By this same energy 

aB d force of character she K ^^ t0 her charge, through a 

on a large number of pupi a ef in furnish ing the higher 

'" , L UVst in all her work she stood for the 

education to worn in I ■<= ^ erson al generosity she enabled 

^ heS,idealS ; o nS ; e 7a n e ' education who otherwise could not have 

.men to ii CL a ™ . , 1-1 

d it In her *ork in Mount Carroll Sermnary she emphasized 

__ _c *.u= rolim'niiK lifp and the Christian 
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;r rt-ork in Mount Carroll seminary sue cuiuu« 
iportance of the religious life and the Chris 
She maintained to the last an abiding interest in uic 
educational enterprise to which she gave her life's energies, and 
repeatedly expressed that interest by word and deed. 



{Tributes from Jrlenoe. 

j wish and wish that I had not hesitated to write and tell her of the love I 
, j na ve in my heart for her. She had the least self-esteem of any one I 
saw, just as all truly great people feel. She was a great woman. 

Mrs. M. G. Nias. 

Our Dear Mrs. Shimer : The highest ideal of woman, teacher, counselor, and 
friend. Her noble work and influence have been broadcast, world-wide, and will 
live on, even through generations. Her passing away means to me the loss of 
a loved one whose place cannot be filled. 

Helen M. Belding-Seymour. 

I feel deeply grieved to hear that she is gone. The influence of her life has 
been so far-reaching that it seems less possible to estimate it than is the case with 
most persons who have been of real value to the world. I have thought of her 
always with admiration and tenderness. Mary V. V. Pinckney. 

Mrs. Shimer was a noble woman, a true friend to me in my girlhood days at 
the Seminary, and her memory will always be held sacred by me. Her friends 
rise up and call her blessed. Alice Ives Breed. 

What a full and useful life Mrs. Shimer's has been ! To her were given the 
ability and opportunity to do a great deal of good to a great many people, both 
young and old, and in such a quiet way that only a few knew of her good deeds. 

Annette Griggs. 

I always loved her from my early school days, and regarded her as a dear 
friend. Maretta L. Crouse. 

Can we feel sad that pain can hurt her no more ? and our friend is not lost to 
us, only her earthly presence has vanished ; her love is ours as of old, and sur- 
rounds us in its strength, and we will be strong in hope and faith and love. I 
am so grateful to my Father in heaven for casting my lot in early life where I 
learned to know and love Mrs. Shimer. Martha Powell. 

I am more and more impressed with what a woman can do for womankind, 
be she consecrated and determined enough. Few of us have such gifts as were 
her portion ; but God can use one-talented people too, and they can surely 
draw inspiration from her lifework. I am so glad that it was my privilege to 
know her, to come into contact with such womanhood, and I thank God for her 
and what it was given her to do. Harriet Woodard. 
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Louise Barker. 



m „ her care my greatest blessing. I loved her 
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Mv entire association 



with her is only a pleasant memory. 



Ella C. Hallett. 



.. „ was a strong courageous, helpful life, which will be long held in grate- 
fu , and affectionate meai0 ry."- University Record. 

■•How far this little candle throws its beams ! So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world." Scattered over our great country are many little beams of light— 
the light of true character and honest, faithful living. For the lighting of these 
candles, for the first gleam in the development of character, and the value and 
dignity of labor, many a woman now looks back to the school days in Mrs. 
Shimer's Seminary. The light of her good deeds is shining, and, let us hope, 
will shine for many years to come. 

Susan Hostetter Mackay. 

" Great Heart ' indeed she was. I am thankful for what she was and what 
*e rW, and for the lasting monuments she reared for herself in the hearts and 
lives of others. 
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, wo uld be glad to express my appreciation in a f ew words * [*°* r " 
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11 P- Miles 
Mrs . Shimer was the most helpful educator, and one of the most wn , 
tlike characters I have ever known. omanly, 

Mrs. Margaret Moffett Ludwick.. 
To the memory of Frances Wood Shimer "The Mount Carroll Seminar 
an d Frances Shimer Academy Association of Chicago" pays grateful and lo^ 
ing tribute. Mrs. Shimer's example stands as an inspiration toward earnest 
purposeful living and nobly helpful womanhood. Through her intelligence, her 
zeal, her devotion to her chosen life-work, it was made possible for hundreds 
of girls, among whom all of our members were once included, to be surrounded 
by influences which tended, not alone to intellectual growth, but as well toward 
the broadening of the sympathies, and the uplifting and kindling of the spirit. 
It is the hope and desire of our members that, as Mrs. Shimer's name is 
embodied in the title of our association, so our work may be inspired by the 
same helpful spirit ; and that, by aiding as best we may in the work to which 
she devoted her life, we may assist in perpetuating her most fitting memorial. 
By order of the Executive Board of The Mount Carroll Seminary and 

Frances Shimer Academy Association of Chicago. 

Madge Myers Hislop, 

President. 

I was a student at Mount Carroll Seminary, from January, 1861, until June, 
1863. For many years thereafter I knew quite intimately the kind of work Mrs. 
Shimer was doing. I place her high up in the list of the best and most useful 
persons I have known. She was quiet, dignified, strong, and gentle. She pos 
sessed executive ability of the highest order and would have attained distinction 
in any vocation that she might have chosen. No one ever came andel ^ 
influence without feeling the force and beauty of her character. To ^"^ 
or women have been given the disposition and power which she posses.se . ^ 
exercised to help those anxious for an education. In common w«th ^y ° 
1 owe her a debt of gratitude, and I shall always think of her w,tn _ 
veneration. H> Hl U ' 
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In n>cinortnm 

The friend vc love in K<>ne. Day after day 

Sorrow « deej> shadow lengthened toward the night 

The while we watched her take her peaceful way 
Out toward the Hills of Light. 

A noble task was that whereto she lent 

The best full measure of her ample powers ; 
Hers was the stress of the accomplishment — 
The heritage is ours. 

I see again the strong, kind face, and still 

The soft voice speaks the tireless soul's behest — 
"The highest calls; rest not till thou fulfill 
Thy worthiest and thy best." 

That rest is hers ; yet in that Place of Peace, 
With quickened powers and a diviner zeal, 
Her wholesome human interest will not cease 
In human hope and weal. 

Here reverently upon her grave I lay 

This humble tribute to a noble friend: 
She gave herself for others ; so do they 
Who compass Life's best end. 




